CHAPTER VIII
THE QUANTITATIVE OR MATHEMATICAL THEORY

THE authors who have in some respects done the best work
in the study of the incidence of taxation are precisely those
who have until recently been largely neglected.1 They may
be called, for lack of a better name, the quantitative or
mathematical school. They are united not so much by
similarity of conclusions as by identity of method.

Of these the earliest and most suggestive is Cournot. He
started out from the assumption that the whole theory of
incidence is an integral and necessary part of the general
theory of value. In his first and most profound work,2 in
which he laid down many of the general principles which
to-day form essential parts of the newer doctrines in pure
economics, he attempted to apply his theory of value to the
study of taxation. Cournot studied commodities under the
regime of monopoly and of competition respectively, and
employed the methods of differential calculus to ascertain
what influence an increase in the supply price of any com-
modity would have on the producer as well as on the con-
sumer. He analyzed the laws of constant, increasing and
diminishing returns in their relations to this influence, and he
came to some important conclusions which will be discussed
in the second part of this work.

While it is undeniably a relief to read the clear-cut and

1 Not one of the recent German or French elaborate works in finance refers to
a single member of this school.    Kaizl and Falck also neglect them completely.

2 Recherches stir les Principes Mathematiques de la   Theorie des Richesses.
Par Augustin Cournot.    Paris, 1838, chaps, vi and viii.    An English translation
was published in 1898 in Professor Ashley's Series of Economic Classics, under
the title of Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth.
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